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POLITICAL. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


Tuovucn the last accounts were generally 
considered favourable, no further news from 
Ghent; and the events of the war becoming 
mote and more against us! The publick 
still feeding on idle expectation, while the fol- 
ly of our rulers obstinately persists in com- 
pleting the ruin of our devoted country ! 
Such is the prospect, and in solemn truth we 
declare, we can perceive no end to the course 
of our sufferings and distresses. If there are 
those who see grounds for any definite hope, we 
cannot discover from what quarter it is derived. 

Did this downward fate of our nation depend 
entirely on the perverseness of our govern- 
ment, we should not feel that there was any 
use in writing or speaking on the subject. 
They have long proved themselves deaf to ev- 
ery remonstrance, and blind to every conse- 
quence of their abandoned conduct. But we 
have seen with the most anxious concern that 
their mismanagement has, from step to step, 
met with but too much encouragement in the 
tone of publick opinion ; while that is the 
case, we are Certain our rulers will proceed, 
though matic--' ruin stare them in the face, 
and the ex.-.ations of posterity threaten to 
blast their memories. Publick opinion im- 
proves, but it comes” with a limping step, for- 
ever behind the exigency of circumstances, 
and therefere forever incficient. 

We began in the wrong—the English wete 
determined to keep us so, and we have shown 
no disposition to defeat their plan. We com- 
plained on grounds principally fictitious—but 
they sent ministers to adjust all differences ; 
their overtures were ¢vaded, or they them- 
selves were rejected, loaded with gross per- 
sonal insult. ‘The American publick regret- 
ted the event, but pronounced the British gov- 
ernment and its ministers too punctilious on 
their points of honour, with an administration 
which had grown out of democracy. Finding 
the outrage thus palliated, our rulers declared 
war. Had publick opinion been as correct on 
the subject of its merits as it is now, and as 
freely expressed, hostilities would probably 
have ceased, when an armistice was offered. 
But the proposed armistice, a prelude to de- 
fensive warfare, was rejected. The British 
probably intended our government should 
make a bad cause worse, and they succeeded. 

The circumstances of Europe took a new 
ond unexpected turn, highly favourable to 
Great Britain, and leaving her at liberty to 
prosecute the contest into which we had forced 
her, with irresistible vigour. But she bad 
offered to negotiate, and the respective minis- 
ters met at Ghent. After all our efforts to 
annoy and distress her, and to seize a portion 
of her empire, what were the terms on which 
she offered us peace! ‘The only sine qua non 
was—security to the independent aboriginals, 
that their eountry, which we do not pretend 
to own, should not be taken from them by war 
er purchase. Our government, which had 


declared an unjust war, and refused a proffer- 
ed armistice, by its ministers rejected these 
singularly favourable terms, with real or af- 
fected indignation. 
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Publick opinion was now loud against the 
war, but was not awake to the advantage and 
propriety of treating on such conditions. That 
sentiment will prevail when the season of its 
efficacy shall have long passed away. 

While the first overtures of Great Britain 
were rejected, her arms, though conducted 
With no remarkable energy, were advancing 
upon our territory, and the war was spreading 
distress and poverty through our country. We 
were now every month becoming more weak, 
and she more strong. But 4 small portion of 
our soil, however, had as yet fallen into her 
possession, when she proposed to treat on the 
principle of uti fossidctis—a condition some- 
what more unfavourable than the former, as 
our ministers had been fairly warned to expect. 

Sinking as was our country undér the bur- 
thens of a contest, yet scarcely begun, otr 
ministers peremptorily refused this second 
proposition. ‘The American people now be- 
gan to perceive, that an engagement to re- 
frain from encroaching on Tndian territory 
would have been no sacrifice—but the uti pos- 
sidetis was proneunced, under existing cir- 
cumstances, inadmissible. 

Great Britain multiplies her expeditions ; 
her preparations wear a new and solemn as- 
pect. The course of the war, since her first 
conditions of nefotiation, has been such as to 
assure us, if we are not infatuated, that she 
will not recede from any pretension that she 
considers just, for she sees and we may see, 
that her means are ample, and that the con.- 
parative strength of the two powers is incés- 
Santly changing in her favour and sdainst us. 
Yet at every successful step, she makes over- 
tures which we refusc—we talk of an honour- 
able peace, and prolong the war, while it is 
obvious, the longer we fight, the weaker we 
become, and as every armament Great Britain 
fits out is entered in an account current 
against us, the heavier will be the account we 
must finally settle, the higher will be her ulti- 
mate requisitions. 

These we know are “ hard sayings” to a 
people who have been for years inflating their 
own vanity and deceiving themsclyes with ri- 


diculous notions of our relative power and im-’ 


portance in the scale of national consequence. 
The illusion tempted us to exchange peace for 
war. While our mistake was speculative, it 
was not surprising that we should go on to de- 
ceive ourselves, and rush into danger : but 
now when we have made and are still making 
an experiment, which proves all our concep- 
tions vain, why adhere to our refuted opinions, 
until we sacrifice every valuable enjoyment, 
beggar ourselves and our children, and exhibit 
in a most striking manner to the worid, the 
very thing we are so anxious to conceal, that 
we overrate Our strength ; that we could pro- 
voke, but cannot conquer. 

It is of so much importance that the publick 
should be induced to contemplate attentively 
the course of the war, we beg leave to reca- 
pitulate @ few of the leading facts. After tha 
war was declared and begun on our part, and 
before the British had strack a single serious 
blow, there can be no doubt, but we might 
have returned to peace and all its prosperity, 
if our government had merely abandoned i 
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new fangled doctrines. They would not ; and 
Great Britain repelled the invaders of her tet- 
ritory, blockaded our rivers and ports, and be- 
gan to annoy our coasts. She proposed an I+ 
dian botindary between us; we would heat 
nothing of it. She took part of the District of 
Maine, and proposed the uti possidetis. We 
pronounced all terms embracing any cession 
of territory whatever, inadmissible. She has 
now captured another of our few frigates, and 
probably taken possession of New Orieans,the 
key to all the country beyond the mountains 
and will have the disposal at pleasure of seve 
or cight millions of property !! What she will 
next propose we know not; but this is cer- 
tain, if our ministers do not agree to some 
preliminaries, it will be in her power, on the 
opening of the next campaign—not to conquer 
ouf country, and this she will not attempt— 
but to spread ruin and devastation along our 
sea coast from Maine to Georgia. Is it not 
time then, high timé, that the publick mind 
should be directéd to the simple object, 
Peace, on the best terms that can bé obtained ? 
Is it not nonsense to talk or think of honour 
when all this misery and disgrace dre but the 
work of a wretched faction at Washington,. 
who have sucked the life blood of the peopl 
and are now spending their worthless breath 
only in devising new schemes of: domestick 
oppression. Let us have Peace, such a peace 
as can be secured, before we lose more, ahd 
involve ourselves in further calamities, frdj 
which they have hot, and néver can have, thé 
incans of extricating us. ~Then let-us redace 
these upstart plunderers, these petty ' ty- 
rants, to their ptimitive nothingness, afd set 
out anew for character and consequence. <As- 
yet the enemy, though justly exasperated, 
have but taken a portion of the frivit ; the tree 
is sound. Under the mild infleence of Peacc, 
it will yet prosper ; and even should some of 
the ingrafted branches be lopped off, the orig- 
inal trunk might possibly flourish better. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
We have seen it intimated in the papers, 
and heard it observed in conversation, that’ 1 
New Orleans is taken by the British, if wiz? 
have a tendency to prolong the war. 
For the sake of many. worthy individuals; 
whe might suffer severely by such an évent,, 
it is one we should sincérely regret; but we 
do net readily comprehend, Kow: this is to bé 
a new obstacle to peace. ere we. so much 
stronger than the English before, that this cir- 
cumstafice is to equalizé our capacities for a 
loig and dowbtful struggle 7 Or if we were al-- 
readyexbausted,and our national government so 
we.k, as to throw the local defence of states. 
upon the statesthetiiS$elves, will the Joss ofa 
country which ¢ést us fifteen millions of: dol-- 
lurs, and with’ ity the loss of séveral: millione . 
more of property; will this so recruit duP- 
strength tHat we can now. go of with some 
hope of success ? We should not’ so reason 
iti common cases. Were we to set two come 
battahts engaged, and ene were to break :hé 
arm of Hiis almost breathless antagonist, we 
should ptobably imagine the coviroversy was 
approaching to a close. 3 
But we presume neither of these ibsurd! 
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are entortained. It is supposed that 
«h the conquest of New Orleans, and the 


' €ommand of the Mississippi, Great Britain 


Milf not consent to such terms as we can ad- 
mit, until — until when ?—until we lose other 
large tracts of territory, other armies, other 
millions of property ; then she will be under 
the necessity of lowering her tone, will she ? 
No—but this fresh loss and disgrace are to 
rouse a war spirit in the country, and bring 
forth resources which have not yet appeared ! 
If, unfortunately, uccasion should be given 
te such a rash calculation, we entreat our fel- 
low citizens to consult their good sense and 
suppress their feelings. We admit that there 
is physical strength in our country, which has 
not yet been brought into operation; we ad- 
mit that there is a spirit in the people, which 
would do wonders, were it tried. But what 
will this strength or this spirit avail us in a 
war, where our enemy need never encounter 
them, and yct find full scope for his own ener- 
gies? We repeatthe warning, we submitted 
ona former occasion. The British will not 
attack us, where our strength is collected, but 
where itis not. If we advance in force to any 
spot they may possess, they can quit it, and 
take another that is unguarded. They can 
thus lay the whole country successively under 
contribution, and waste our warriors in detail, 
in spite of all that our strength, circumspec- 
tion, or zeal could do. They will not pene- 
trate to Saratoga, to risk an army in the heart 
of a wilderness. They will not attempt to 
march through the states. Their business is 
not now to quell an insurrection, but to make 
us feel, that we have made a nation our foe, 
who can not only defend herself, but annoy us 
toourruin. Let it be observed and remarked, 
that the present war no more resembles that 
of the revolution in its nature, than it does in 
its merits; and hefore we talk of a Lonc 
STRUGGLE, let us reflect on the situation of 
our country, on the obvious policy of the ene» 
my, and then decide, whether we may confide 
in our ability to sustain a long atruggle, and 
whether it is not madness to continue it anoth- 
er day. 
——=_{—{=__———————EE— 


‘GENERAL REGISTER. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY. JANUARY 28,1815. 


FOREIGN. We have accounts from Hal- 
ifax to the Sist ult. where a vessel had arriv- 
ed, with London dates to Jan. 9th. We un- 
derstand the probability cf peace was much 
talked off at Halifax, and said to be countenan- 
ced by mercantile ietters from England ; but 
We cannot learn on what grounds. 

DOMESTICR. The accounts which have 
been received from New Orleans, since our 
last, are of a very vague and suspicious char- 
acter. We can only give the few facts as they 
are hastily sketched in private letters. The 
capture of our Lake Ponchartrain flotilla, we 
have already mentioned ; this happened on the 
13th of December. 

On the 16th, martial law was proclaimed in 
New Orleans by General Jackson, and the mi- 
litia called out, eg masse ; the Legislature ap- 
ag 50,000 dollars for the erection of 

teries, &c. ; an embargo was imposed for 
three days, and individuals were impressed to 
work on the fortifications. The militia of 
New Orleans and the neighbouring country, 
and General Jackson’s regular troops, appear 
to have been estimated at between three and 
four thousand men. On the 20th, about 4000 
mengrrived from Tennessee, so that, at that 
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time, the General was considered to have an 
army nearly 8000 strong, and above two thous- 
and more expected in a day or two from Ken- 
tucky. 

On the 23rd, a party of the British, various- 
ly estimated, from one to three thousand cros- 
sed from lake Ponchartrain, and struck the 
Mississippi, about 8 miles below the city. A 
severe engagement took place, in which it is 
stated that the British were repulsed, but it 
does not appear that they retreated. A few 
prisoners were taken, including two majors. 
They rate the force of the enemy at upwards 
of ten thousand. A desperate battle was ex- 
pected the next day, but here our information 
stops. A rumour prevailed at Washington, on 
the 20th inst. that the city had fallen, but it 
could be traced to no authentick source. 

A verba! report was likewise received Thurs- 
day night, from N. York, stating that the expect- 
ed battle bad taken place, and that the British 
were defeated ; but this we presume, is a mis- 
take, grounded on the first rencontre. If the 
fact, that the enemy had almost surprized the 
city, may be considered as a specimen of Gen- 
eral Jackson’s vigilance and ability, we have 
little room to expect any other than an unfa- 
vourable result. 

In addition to these uncertainties, we have | 
another unpleasant incident to relate, which is 
decisive. The United States’ frigate Presi- 
dent, Commodore Decatur, sailed from. New | 
York, on the 14th inst. The next morning | 
she discovered the Majestick, razee,—the En- 
dymion, Tenedos and Pomone frigates. After 
a chase until four in the afternoon, the En- 
dymion came up, and a running engagement 
took place until half past 10, when the re- 
mainder of the squadron joining them, the 
President struck. Commodore Decatur was 
wounded, and Lieutenants Babbit, Hamilton, 
and Howelj, are mentioned as kilied ; and | 
about 50 men killed and weunded, The sur- | 
viving Americans were sent to Bermuda, and 
private letters from Commodore Decatur and 
other officers, were sent to the blockading 
squadron, off New Lon.on, and sent up to. 
that city, with a flag. | 

CONGRESS. The Senate voted, on the’ 
20th inst. to recede from thcir amendments to 
the bank bill, so that, at Jast, it wants but the 
signature of the President to become a law. 

STATE LEGISLATURE. The commit- | 
ee on the Governour’s Message have made a 
report, in part, expressing the highest satisfac- 
tion in the proceedings of the New England 
Convention, and their readiness to adopt the 
measures recommended bythem. The report 
concludes with the following resolves. 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts do 
highly approve the proceedings of the Convention of 
Delegates from the States of Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, and Rhode-Island, and the Counties of Cheshire 
aml Grafton, in the State of New-Hampshire, and the 
County of Windham, in the State of Vermont, conven- 
ed at Hartiord, on the 15th day of December, in the 
year 1814 ; and that the advice and recommendation 
therein given are entitled to, and shall receive the 
most respectful consideration of this Legislature. 

Resolved, That His Excellency the Governour be, and 
he hereby is authorized and empowered to appoint 

Commissioners to proceed immediately to the 
seat of the National Government, and in pursuance of 
such instructions as His Excellency may think proper 
to give them, to make an earnest application to the 
Government of the United States, requesting their 
consent to some arrangement, whereby the State of 
Massachusetts, separately, or in concert with neigh- 
bouring States, may be enabled to assume the defence 
of their territories aguinst the enemy ; and that to this 
end a reasonable portion of the taxes collected within 
said States may be paid into the respective treasuries 
thereof, and appropriated to the payment of the bal- 

due to the said States, and to the future defence 
dP ibe same : The amount, so paid into the said treas- 


A 


uries, to be credited, and the disbursements so made 
as aforesaid to be charged to the United States. 

The above Resolutions have passed both 
branches. — 

The Hon. Mr. Crowninshield reached Wash. 
ington, and, it is said, entered immediately up. 
on the duties of his office. [Doudted.} 

We are gratified that The Writer has renewed his 
contributions, and hope he will now attend us through 
the short remainder of our journey. 





LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


THE WRITER. WO. AXXV. 


Arter having formally resigned my office 
as a“ Writer,” some apology may be thought 
necessary why I should so soon resume it. 
But if my courteous readers will remember 
my unconquerable propensity to the quill, they 
will easily imagine thatI could not so sudden- 
ly abandon it altogether. They may also con- 
sider that I left them in a sort of pet at not 
having been more read and admired, and wil} 
therefore be the less surprised to find me re. 
turn to them again upon the return of my 
good humour. But as it is always mortifying 
to attempt a reconciliation unsolicited, I shal} 
encleavour to save my pride by introducing the 
following letters as mediators. They were 
written before the authors knew that 1 was 
about to lay down my office, and as they seem 
to have been intended for the publick eye, I 
shall take the opportunity of coming out again 
myself to present them. 

To “ the Writer.” 

Srir,—I have a complaint to make, which, 
being of such a grievous nature, I hope you 
will think it unnecessary to trouble you with 
any apology for laying it immediately, and 
without further introduction, before you. I 
presume, sir, that you are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with good breeding and genteel company 
to know, that it is extremely vulgar to be 
punctual with respect to time, to any engage- 
ments of invitations, or appointments whatever, 


/ and very inconsistent with one’s dignity, not 


to show your consequence by making other 
people wait for you. To be the first at church, 
at the theatre, or at a tea party, is perfectly ri- 
diculous. Even upon so solemn an occasion 
as a funeral, this sort of fashionable ctiquette 
must be complied with; and no lady would 
think of risking her character, by going to 
the house of mourning short of an hour later 
than the time appointed ; and if she gets 
there after the solemnities are begun, so much 
the better; for although it may disturb the 
company, yet she will be more noticed than if 
she had been cooped up ever so long in a 
melancholy group, where it would not be 
thought proper to display herself. But what 
I have principally to complain of is, that upon 
every occasion of publick e .ibition, the places 
are so early taken by that class of people who 
have no character to lose, that a lady who 
comes in deceutly belated, sometimes loses 
her seat; and though ever so well dressed, 
or well attended, has the mortification to be 
obliged to stand in the crowd, whilst those 
who are so unfashionable as to be punctual, 
hurry themselves into convenient places. I 
must confess, that I have been particularly 
careful, upon all such occasions, to crowd 
myself into the assembly among the very last, 
and conformably to the strictest rules of gen- 
tility, always waited till I knew the house was 
full, before I attempted to enter it ; but then 
I ever calculated upon obtaining a seat, and 
also of displaying my importance, by having 
somebody tuged out of their’s. But vexatious 
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to relate, I have once been disappointed. At | be the best appeal to their favour), that they 
a late dedication, I had none of this attention | may judge of my deserts ; and if they think 


paid to me; and although the genteel hour 
at which I arrived at the new house, entitled 
me to more respect, yet I was absolutely 
obliged to remain in the aisle during the 
whole performances, and with the mortification 
of seeing the pews and seats taken up by peo- 
ple to whom I should not condescend to 
speak in the street. To prevent therefore 
such unmannerly treatment in future, the 
publick should be admonished that we always 
expect to be provided for, (1 speak in behalf of 
all ladies who have a proper sense of their 
own dignity), and that all those who presume 
to take their seats in less than an hour after 
the time appointed, must be held liable to give 
them up to Us who show our respect for pro- 
priety by being unseasonable. 

Letitia HicuHuire. 


I should be sorry to forfeit the good opinion 
which Miss Letitia seems to have of my good 
breeding, but I must confess, that I cannot see 
why fashion should voluntarily pay such a tax 
to caprice. Why is it not as easy for those 
who lead the style, to make it fashionable to 
be in good season at whatever they wish to 
enjoy ? 

To the Writer. 

Sir,—I am what the malice of the world 
calls an idle man ; but one, who, as having no 
regular profession or employ, I should choose 
to denominate a man of elegant leisure. 
In either of these characters, however, I 
am peculiarly qualified to fetch and carry 
news ; accordingly, for several years, I have 
been whol ngaged in this important and 
agreeable service. I think I can say, boasting 
apart, that [ have told more news upon 
*Change since the first embargo, than all the 
rest of the idlers put together. I was the 
first who announced the great revolution in 
Spain ; and soon afterwards brought into State- 
street the account of the first importation of 
Merino sheep ; and as there was at that time 
a great dearth of matter to excite or occupy 
the curiosity of “ an anxious publick,” my 
country was aS much obliged to me for this 
seasonable piece of intelligence, as it has 
since been benefitted by the produce and in- 
crease of these important and useful animals, 
I next distinguished myself in the battle of 
Tippacanoe, and by a sort of coup de main, 
by which I surprised the multitude with an 
account of this victory, acquired as much glo- 
ry in State-street, as the heroes who fought 
our red brothers gained upon the field of bat- 
tle. Nor am | solely deyoted to politicks, but 
also obtain the earliest account of all civ and 
tragical events which have a tendency to de- 
light the publick. I am the first to know and 
communicate the“price at which any real es- 
tate has been sold, who has stopt payment, 
and what mischief has been done by mad 
dogs. 1 was the author of the first notification 
in the newspapers of the weight of extraordi- 
nary squashes, and sub rosa whispered the 
first report of the couf d’amour by which a 
certain general carried off a lady, as gallantly 
as he had previously carried off a mace ; and 
other noble trophies, by a brilliant coup d’ 
armes. But, sir, great talents, and especially 
those which by their usefulness begin to ac- 


= a little fame. always excite envy ; and I | 


nd 1 have several rivals, who are not only 
striving to get before me in this race of glory, 
but who endeavour to depreciate my former 
services and raise themselves upon my ruins. 
Now, sir, what I desire of you, is, that my 
claims to patronage may be fairly brought he- 


proper to encourage me by not listening to 

the officious reports of these my rivals, I think 

I shall soon become the oracle of the Ex- 

change, and the idol of all those places in its 

vicinity, where the only worship seems to be 

paid to the god of news. MERCURIUS. 
FOR THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 


TULLY, WN. VI. 


“Equum est homini, de potestate Deorum tim- 
ide et pauca dicere. Cic. pro Lece Mantia. 


Men should speak little and cautiously of the power 
of Deity. 

Ir is only from observation on that, probably, 
very small part of the works of creation, which 
comes within the contemplation of our senses, 
and the dictates of consciousness, that we 
form any notion of the attributes of the Crea- 
tor and Governour of the universe ; yet these 
teach us rather to worship and adore, than to 
attempt to scan. We see sufficient reason to 
conclude that every moral trait, which we con- 
sider great or excellent in our nature, exists 
ina degree of perfection, of which we can 
have no adequate conception, in the “ great 
first cause.” It cannot be improper that we 
should speak of the existence of these attri- 
butes ; they constitute a theme of the most 
sublime meditation, in which we ought fre- 
quently to indulge, as a privilege, a pleasure, 
and a duty. It is only with regard to their 
operation, or the mode in which they are de- 
veloped in the divine administration, that we 
ought to be circumspect in our speculations. 
This, it is to be presumed, was the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed by the Roman moralist, 
and no more ; for he omits no opportunity, in 
his own writings, to allude in terms of vener- 
ation to the ineffable characteristicks of the 
eternal mind, 

But do we not often find the caution, which 
Cicero recommends, disregarded by those, who 
are permitted to drink from a purer fountain 
of knowledge thun ever he was suffered to 
approach ? Of all the divine attributes, pow- 
er seems to be that, to which some theologians 
give the most presumptuous construction. 
Under pretence of ascribing to it its full lati- 
tude, they so represent ihe character of the 
Deity, as to shock the moral sense, and di- 
vest Him, who is not only Almighty but in- 
finitely good, of every amiable perfection. 

The power of Géd, we may say, with rever- 
ence, is not without its limits, though it knows 
no limits but those which exist in his own 
nature. He cannot be unmerciful, for he is 
infinitely benevolent ; He cannot favour wick- 
edness and punish virtue, for he is infinitely 
just. To insist on absolute power, to the ex- 
clusion of any other property essential to the 
character of a perfect being, is to destroy that 
harmony which is its excellence. 

The general tendency of virtue is undoubt- 
ediy,to happiness, and of vice to misery, in 
their direct and immediate consequences ; 
but we constantly see exceptions to this rule, 
if we confine our views to this life. This led 
philosophers, even before the full lustre of 
christian treth burst upen mankind, to hope 
and believe that there was another and a bet- 
ter world, where our destinies would corres- 
pond with the moral distinctions of our char- 
acters. 

But there are those who would destroy the 
sufferer’s hope, who would deprive us of the 
strougest motive to viriuc, by assigning future 
rewards and punishments, without any regard 
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fore the publick, (and perhaps this letter will ' ta the actual conduct or disposition of the sub- | ty for the highest attainments, he carried him 
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ject. When we inquire how such a doctrine 
can be admitted ? every thing is boldly resoly- 
ed into the power of Deity! They maintain 
that every human being is, by the conetitution 
of his mind, at enmity with the divine perfec- 
tions—yet that the sovereign rower of the 
Creator is exercised in selecting some for 
happiness and consigning others to perpetual 
wretchedness ‘* Thus we are first taught 
certain definite notions of the virtues. We 
are taught that they exist in the highest pos- 
sible degree of perfection, in the supreme Be- 
ing : and such excellence we are instructed 
to adore. But in the mean time we must re- 
concile ourselves as we can to such decisions 
of the divine will, and such exertions of di- 
vine power as outrage the very principles 
which we believed to unite in the Deity, con- 
stituting his just claim to our adoration. It is 
not surprising that such dogmas shock the 
rational mind, drive the weak to distraction, 
and the superficial inquirer to practical Athe- 
ism. 

Whatever may be within the scope of in- 
finite power, abstracted from every other con- 
sideration, ought we not to be cautious of rep- 
resenting it as despotick in its nature? Let 
us speak of it with awe, and beware lest, in- 
dulging a propensity to magnify ¢Ais divine at- 
tribute, we irreverently derogate from that 
justice and benevolence, which are equally 
important in our humble conceptions of the 
most High. 

If there’s a Power above, 


And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, He must delight in virtue. 


* J am aware that an allusion by St. Paul to an ex- 
pression in Jeremiah, is confidently urged in su 
of this doctrine ; but among others, Doctor McKnight, 
in his notes on Rom. IX. 21 has given an explanation, 
which perfectly reconciles this passage to the general 
tenour of scripture language with respect to the divine 
character. 


Messieurs Wetts anv Litty have publish- 
ed their second volume of the Werks of Cice- 
ro, beautiful as the first, and executed with 
the utmost care. We again recommend this 
undertaking to the patronage of every scholar, 
who wishes an elegant and cheap copy of this 
valuable classick. 


LIFE OF HORACE. 


From raz Prerace vo Boscawer’s TRanstarow oF 
Ho nace. 


The work, from which the following article of clas- 
sical biography is taken, is scarcely known in this 
country. The poems of Horace are usually ititredu- 
ced, in owr Common editions, with afew general out- 
lines of the atithor’s history, and Lempriere’s account 
is no less satisfactory. We presume therefore many 
of our literary readers may be gratified with the 
result of Mr. Boscawen’'s researches. 


Quintus Hokarius Fraccus was born on 
the eighth day of December, inthe year of Rome 
688, or, according to the chronulogy of Varro, 
689, at Venusium, a town on the confines of 
Apulia, and Lucania. His family as he tells 
us himself, with the just pride of a man, self- 
ennobled, was of the lowest rank: the father 
of our poet, being the son of a freedman, and 
consequently the grandfather having been a 
slave. Yet,-to the liberal sentiments, the pen- 
etrating judgment, the tender affection of 
his father, may, In a great measure, be ascrib- 
ed, those talents of the son, which have «so 
long delighted mankind. Though his income, 
arising from a very small farm, and the em- 
ployment of tax-gatherer, might have justified 
the confined education of an inferior school ; 


yet, perhaps observing in the youth, a capaci- 
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early to Rome, where he could best imbibe 
the rudiments of liberal and extensive knowl- 

. He himself diligently implanted the 
principles of morality, not by dry precepts, or 
refined speculations, but by the more familiar 
and striking illustration of living examples. 
The tendency of every immoral action, was 
manifested, by the consequence it had produ- 
ced. Such was the effect of this mode of in- 
struction, that, in a luxurious capital, amidst 
companions, whose rank and fortune far ex- 
ceeded his own, our poet records, with grati- 
tude, his preservation, not only from actual 
vice, but from the habits and dispositions, that 
precede and produce it. At the age of twen- 
ty, or twenty one, the young Horace was re- 
moved from Reme, to the schools of Philoso- 
phy, at Athens ; the great university for the 
Roman youth, which was the usual and almost 
necessary step, in completing a liberal educa- 
tion. Here, it is probable, he formed intima- 
cies with many of the young nobility, his fel- 
low students, who were afterwards his asso- 
ciates, infthe republican army, or his friends and 
protectors in the emperor’s court. The ex- 
ample of these spirited youths, who, on the 
arrival of Brutus, at Athens, eagerly joined 
his standard, united him to the cause ef that 
mild and amiable patriot, with whem he had 
sO Strong an interest, either by the influence 
of powerful connexions, or the charm of en- 
gaging manners, as to obtain a command, far 
above the pretensions, which his rank or expe- 
rience could give. He was, in quality of mil- 
itary tribune, the commander, or rather, one 
of the commanders, of a legion, consisting of 
between five and six thousand men. Ifthe re- 
publican army, had many such officers, the 
cause of their defeat at Philippi is suffictently 
explained. 

On that disastrous day, fatal to the interests 
of freedom, of humanity, and at least, to the 
immediate welfare of the Roman world, our 
poet has made no secret of his own panick, and 
flight. To fly, when all were fying, to aban- 
don a resistance, that was become hopeless, 
could scarcely be considered as a proof of 
cowardice, or deserve the ridicule he seems 
to apprehend, and anticipate. We may pre- 
sume, therefore, that he fled early in the ac- 
tion, and with singular marks of terror and 
dismay. What route he took to escape pur- 
suit is uncertain, Probably he remained in 
some place of concealment, till the interven- 
tion of friends had enabled him to return in 
safety to his country. Safety, however, was 
all hescould at first procure. His former 
means of subsistence, the confiscations attend- 
ant en civil war bad wholly swept away. 

Thus, necessity, as he himself tells us, pro- 
éuced, or rather, brought into action, his talents 
for poetry ; for though one or two of his sat- 
wes may be of an earlier date, they seem to 
have been only the amusement of his leisure, 
not of his serious thoughts. Whichever of 
his pieces was written at this early period, the 
feputation gained by them, and still more, the 
friendship of Virgil and Varrus, introduced 
him to that accomplished minister, who was 
to be the patron of his fortunes, and the friend 
of his future life. The first interview with 
Mezcenas, was short, and seems to have pro- 
duced no immediate effect. Nine months 
elapsed before he was summoned to a second ; 
but, on that. occasion, was established an in- 
tercourse of mutual kindness, that proved the 
source of comfort and happiness, to both. 

_ ‘The generosity of Mzcenas did not lon 
suffer the man, whom he had honoured wit 
hie friendsoip, to remain under the pressure 
of poverty, or the anxiety of suspense. [fhe 
not procure the restoration of his forfeited 
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estate, he conferred more than an equivalent ; 
and, as early as the Actian war, as it is usual- 
ly called. Horace confesses that he had been 
enriched, far beyond his wants, or expecta- 
‘tions. 

From this period, his life seems to have 
proceeded, in a regular, and tranquil course : 
and is known chiefly, by the private anecdotes 
his writings have recorded, and the publick 
events they have celebrated. During that dis- 
pute, between Anthony and Octavius, which 
ended in a peace, negotiated by Mzcenas, the 
poet attended his patron to Brundusium, where 
that negotiation was carried on, and has left 
us an agrecable picture of the characters, and 
incidents that amused him on the way. Dur- 
ing the war, that afterwards arose between 
those ambitious rivals, he would, had he been 
permitted, have accompanied Mecenas to the 
expected naval action ; the happy event of 
which was not merely propitious to his for- 
tunes, but gratifying to the warmest feelings 
of his heart. 

The final triumph of Octavius, was not, in- 
deed, more fortunate to any set of men than to 
the poets, whom that prince, through his fa- 
vourite minister, had already begun to patron- 
ize. But even the amusements of Mecenas, 
were subservient to a deep and refined policy. 
t The talents of his literary friends, were em- 
ployed to soothe the Roman pride, under the 
loss of freedom ; to direct their spirit to exter- 
nal wars, rather than internal commotions, and, 
by setting in the fairest light the security and 
quiet they were beginning to enjoy, gradually 
to reconcile them to the dominion of their new 
master. Nor should such a project, however 
it may at first revolt us, be too hastily con- 
demned. The increased extent of the Roman 
empire, the profligate state of morals, the de- 
cay of all publick virtue, and more espccially, 
the corruption of the soldiery, who, in their 
attachment to purticular ehiefe, had wholly 
lost steht of their country, had long convinced 
all reflecting minds, that Rome had no other 
alternative, than to submit to a mild, or endure 
an oppressive tisurpation ; and, as the charac- 
ter of Augustus appoared to soften, in propor- 
tion as his power became more secure, as he 
respected, at least in appearance, the laws and 
institutiens of his country, which his profligate 
rival despised and insulted, he was deemed, 
even by the remnant of the republican party, 
far the most deserving of support. Their own 
' illustrious ¢hiefs had perished by the swords 
| of enemies, or the daggers ef assassins ; and 

no successors arose, whose courage, and 
| whose genius could rekindle the dying flame 
of patriotism. 
To be concluded in our next. 
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ON THE EXILE AND DEATH OF OVID. 
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FROM THE LATIN OF POLITIAN. 


AND finds the Roman bard a foreign grave 
Where Euxine rolls the inhospitable wave ! 
Thy bard, O Love, by rudest hands inhum’d, 
Sleeps he, near Ister’s gelid stream entomb’d ! 
Those charities the Getan fierce supplies 
Which Rome, unblushing to her son denies! 


Far from his natal soil—-ye Muses, say 
What sympathies his dying pangs allay ? 
On the bland couch who bids his limbs repose ? 

Who with sweet converse charm#his ling*ring woes ? 
Tries with officious hand the salient vein? 

Or with emollients, hastes to assuage his pain ? 

With death suffus'd, who closes now his eye, 
And bending o’er him marks bis parting sigh ? 
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Ah ! none—detain’d in regions far remov’d 

Each fond associate, and each friend beloy’d. 

Ah ! none—the ill fated husband'’s—father’s care, 
His spouse, his oflspring, Rome forbids to share. 


Say, can the rude Sarmatian, school’d to steel 
His savage breast—say, can he learn to feel, 
Of haggard aspect who insatiate drains 
Life’s reeking current from his courser’s veins : 
’Neath those forelocks that shade his mangled bro w, 
Say, can that hollow eye with mercy glow ? 
—tLlash, Roman, blush—Jo | Goths his fate deplore, 
And pity meets him on that dreary shore. 
His fate—those rocks that heard him, erst, complain, 
And brutes, no longer fierce, that mark’d his pain, 
And Danube mourns, beneath his chilly deep. 
See Venus, hastening from her favoured isle 
Bids her plum’d flutterers light his funeral pile. 
Then, when the self-cxhausted flames decline, 
His whitening ashes to their vase consign : 
And thus inscribe the stone—“ Lo here he lies, 
Whe sung Love's wiles, solicitudes, and joys” —~ 
Herself ambrosial odours sprinkling round, 
Thrice, and four times, bedews the hallowed ground 
Ye too, Pierian maids ! with plaintive strains 
Beyond my flight embalm your bard’s remains. 


Maxy suppose, it is not in actual battle, 
when all is confusion and the passions become 
excited, that delicate nerves are put to the 
severest test ; but in the hour of silence, sus- 
pense, and reflection, which frequently pre- 
cedes an engagement. This opinion is thus 
poetically expressed by Miss Hotcrort, in 
the introduction to the fourth canto, in hei 
* WALLACE ; om rue Fient or Farxian. 


Yas, itiscome! That pause of dread, 
Whose silent interyal precedes 

Men's faltering footsteps, as they tread 
Towards sanguinary deeds ! 

There is an hour whose pressure cold 
Comes even to the hero’s breast ! 

Each warrior’s heart of human mould 
Howe’er intrepid, fierce anJ bold, 

Has still that hour confest. 

It is not when the battle storm 
Hurtles along the frighted skies ; 

It is not when death’s hideous form, 
His threatening voice and piercing cries 
Shriek in our ears and shock our eyes ; 
It is not when the slogan shout 

Has sent the death word ’mid the rout, 
Nor mid the hail of arrowy #hower, 
Nor when we see the life-blood pour ; 
It comes not then—that ghastly hour ! 


'Tis in the breathless pause before, 


While yet unwash’d with human gore 


Our thoughts ’raid dreams of terrour roam, 


And sadly muse on things to come ' 
Then shuddering: nature half recoils, 


, And half forbids th’ inhuman toils 


But ’tis too late !—the die is cast 

The Furies bid to the repast ! 

Oh ! from the cradle to the tomb 

Comes there no hour so fraught with gloom, 

As that ere nations meet, to seal each other’s doom. 
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